BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

I know very few Negroes who favor it or even think of it,
for that matter. What those whom I have heard discuss
the matter do object to are laws which enable the father to
escape his responsibility, or prevent him from accepting
and exercising it, when he has children by colored women.
I think this answers your question, but since there seems
to be some misunderstanding as to how colored people feel
about this subject, I might say in explanation of what I
have already said: The Negroes in America are, as you
know, a mixed race. If that is an advantage we have it; if
it is a disadvantage, it is still ours, and for the simple reason
that the product of every sort of racial mixture between the
black man and any other race is always a Negro and never
a white man, Indian, or any other sort of man.

"The Negro in America is defined by the census as a
person who is classed as such in the community in which he
or she resides. In other words, the Negro in this country
is not so much of a particular color or particular racial
stock as one who shares a particular condition. It is the
fact that they all share in this condition which creates a
cause of common sympathy and binds the members of the
race together in spite of all differences."

To an embarrassing question put by the society editor
of some paper Mr. Washington replied by merely telling a
funny story the application of which to the impertinent
inquiry was obvious. In another letter he summed up his
opinion of the much-mooted question of the franchise in
these two sentences: "There is no reason why every Negro
who is not fitted to vote should not be disfranchised. At
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